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WHERE ALL ROADS LEAD 
A Note on Comparative Religion (Il) 


INCE writing in the last issue I have seen some- 

thing in a popular publication which constitutes a 
sort of commentary on what | wrote; something that 
is in form a contradiction and in fact a confirmation. 
I remarked that Mr. Wells, who had previously main- 
tained that things could not really be assimilated to 
each other at all, had afterwards assimilated the his- 
toric religions to each other a great deal too much. 
I pointed out that what we call the world’s religions 
differ not only in the sense in which they are true, but 
in the sense in which they are religious. They differ 
not only in what they succeed in doing, but in what 
they profess to do. One of the most interesting of 
them, Buddhism, is in some sense the subject of a 
passage in the current publication called The Outline 
of Literature, and there Mr. Wells himself is quoted 
as an authority on the Gospel of Buddha. He begins 
by saying, ‘The fundamental teaching of Gautama, 
as it is now being made plain to us by the study of 
original sources, is clear and simple, and in the closest 
harmony with modern ideas.’ This may be very con- 
soling; but a man who has turned over a reasonable 
amount of modern journalism and controversy may 
still feel impelled to ask : Which modern ideas? Even 
in the work of Mr. Wells alone, there is so large and 
rich a variety of modern ideas as to make it a little 
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difficult to be in the closest harmony with all of them. 
We all have a vague popular impression about Bud- 
dhism, that it advises abnegation, the extinction of the 
ego, and so on; but these phrases might mean several 
different things. Certainly they might be in close har- 
mony with modern ideas. They might be in harmony 
with the modern ideas of Schopenhauer, who said the 
will to live was a snare that kept us living against our 
reason. It might be in harmony with the modern ideas 
of Swinburne, when he said that life is a weary river, 
of which the best we can say is that somewhere it 
reaches the sea of death. It might be in harmony with 
the modern ideas of Mr. A. E. Housman, who wants 
to know why he was woken up to live, and how soon 
he may die and go to sleep again. These are all 
modern ideas; but they do not seem very bright and 
bustling ones for people who have to set about making 
a World State or even writing an Outline of History. 
Indeed, I can imagine few people less likely to be 
content with them than Mr. Wells. He therefore pro- 
ceeds to consider whether Buddhism is pessimism and 
what it really is. This is his version: ‘Until a man 
has overcome every sort of personal craving his life 
is trouble and his end sorrow. There are three prin- 
ciple forms the craving of life takes, and all are evil. 
The first is the desire to gratify the senses, sensuous- 
ness. The second is the desire for personal immor- 
tality. The third is the desire for prosperity, world- 
liness . . . But when they are indeed overcome and 
no longer rule a man’s life, when the first personal 
pronoun has vanished from his private thoughts, then 
he has reached the higher wisdom, Nirvana, serenity 
of soul. For Nirvana does not mean, as many people 
wrongly believe, extinction, but the extinction of the 
futile personal aims that necessarily make life base or 
pitiful or dreadful.’ 
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Where all Roads Lead 


Now I cannot claim more than the most general 
knowledge about Buddha and Buddhism, and it is 
likely enough that Mr, Wells knows more about them 
than I do. But it is not necessary to understand 
Buddhism, but only to understand logic, in order to 
see that there is an internal difficulty here. For it 
cannot be doubted that in some sense Nirvana is 
offered as an ultimate and eternal goal of the spirit. 
Whether or no Nirvana is non-existence, and whether 
or no Buddhism denies individual existence after 
death, nobody denies that it promises Nirvana after 
death. To deny that would be to make nonsense of 
almost every sentence in which the word Nirvana is 
used. But if the soul does in some way find this peace 
after death, and if at the same time there is no personal 
immortality after death, why then Nirvana zs extinc- 
tion, and there, in every sense, is an end of the matter. 
If that is Nirvana, non-existence is Nirvana. If that 
is a good thing, non-existence is a good thing. The 
Buddhist may not extinguish himself in life, but any- 
how, he is extinguished in death. He might indeed 
prepare for such extinction by effacement of self on 
earth. But his model would hardly be the moral ideal 
of Mr. Wells. He will hardly tell a man that if he 
is unselfish he will be almost as happy as a corpse; 
or, in a literal sense, as good as dead. He will hardly 
tell people that they ought to try to be as benevolent 
as nonentity and as kind-hearted as nobody. To pur- 
sue that ideal during this life is really, by an equally 
exact rendering of another and more vulgar phrase, 
to look like nothing on earth. 

As a matter of fact, I fancy many Western theoso- 
phists would deny that Buddhism refuses any sort of 
personal immortality. And I suspect that some 
Eastern Buddhists would admit that it does, and de- 
fend it by saying that the personal immortality would 
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be inevitably evil because it was personal. But then 
they would argue rationally, and would add that our 
life here also is inevitably evil because it is personal. 
They would probably say that the evil was not in 
being selfish, but in having a self. In that sense the 
evil would be in having a soul. When the self is lost 
in death, so much the better; or, in our language, if 
the soul is extinguished at death, so much the better. 
Some at least do hold this, and they would regard 
Mr. Wells’s rebuke to mere selfishness as mere senti- 
mentalism. But anyhow, Nirvana cannot be both the 
liberation from self only to be found after death, and 
also the sensible serenity that can be enjoyed by every- 
body during life. Surely the great sage of the East 
did not use words quite so loosely as that. As a matter 
of fact, it is a great sage of the West who is using 
words loosely. The difficulty is due to an element in 
much of Mr. Wells’s work; perhaps the one weakness 
that really lessens his great and admirable gift. He 
cannot altogether conceal a certain contrary spirit; he 
cannot avoid scoring off things, one might almost say 
scratching at things. Subconsciously, no doubt, he 
makes Buddha the ally of modern ideas, as a sort of 
balance against Catholic ideas. He therefore wishes 
to prove that Buddha was a modern sceptic without 
admitting that he was a modern pessimist. He wants 
to invoke Buddhism against the Christian desire of 
eternal life, without invoking him against the human 
desire of life. About the world beyond, therefore, 
Buddha becomes the Nihilist of a starless night; but 
about the world around us he becomes only the 
amiable altruist, the Nonconformist who has joined an 
Ethical Society. Thus does great Gautama turn up 
trim and tidy, and eminently fitted to attend a tin 
suburban chapel full of vegetarians and agnostics. I 
venture to think there was a good deal more in the 
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great Indian sage, saint or sceptic, than that. But 
anyhow, Mr. Wells is trying to kill two birds with one 
stone, though the birds are flying in opposite direc- 
tions: one being the white dove of an eternal hope 
and the other the black raven of despair. 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE POEMS OF ALICE MEYNELL'’ 


I IMAGINE that there is hardly a living mortal, be 

he poet or acknowledged critic, who, called upon 
for an appreciation of Mrs. Meynell’s poetry, will not 
approach his task feeling as might a surveyor called 
in to take the measurements of the Holy of Holies. 
The everyday reviewer will have the shamefaced 
consciousness of hobnail boots added to that of the 
surveyor’s incongruous calling. 

Mrs. Meynell was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
poets of an age of great poets. The greatest we may 
not call her, since some extra merit must be accorded 
to the difficult achievement of excellence sustained 
throughout bulky volumes; but making necessary al- 
lowance for differing tastes, perhaps it were not too 
much to call her the most perfect poet of the nine- 
teenth century. What other has so matched the perfect 
word to the perfect thought? Where else than in the 
hundred or so brief poems she gave to the world, shall 


we seek vainly for a commonplace line or phrase, or 


a word put in merely to fill up the measure of rhyme 
or rhythm? Had she chosen to put her art before her 
life, her vocation as poet before her vocation as wife 
and mother, possibly the inimitable quality of her 
poetry might not have lost by quantity—wherein, how- 
ever, such rare excellence as hers is hardly to be looked 
for, perhaps not even desired. We best appreciate the 
faultless specimen of some rare flower in its cloistral 
solitude of the hot-house. In a whole garden bed we 


Complete Edition (Burns, Oates and Washbourne). 6s. 
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The Poems of Alice Meynell 


look to the general effect; it is unnecessary that each 
bloom be flawless. Moreover her genius inclined natu- 
rally to brevity; and from her Collected Poems, pub- 
lished ten years ago, she discarded (regrettably, to us 
who are more easily satisfied than she was) one. at 
least of the longest of her early poems. 

She has been accused of over niceness, of being 
‘precious.’ In all the early poems and in nearly all 
the nature poems she must be acquitted unhesitatingly. 
For the sake of those to whom an appreciation is 
worthless if it seem mere hero-worship, [ will admit 
that in just a few of her later and purely intellectual 
poems, the very perfection of wording and epigram- 
matic conciseness of phrase seem to defeat their own 
end, and obscure rather than elucidate. All her poems 
are to be re-read for the joy of reading, a few neces- 
sarily for the understanding of their meaning—at least 
for our lesser intellects which I am most ready to 
believe are alone at fault. 

Taking her poems collectively in each section of the 
complete edition—Early, Later, and Last poems, the 
Early Poems are perhaps the best. The spontaneity 
of the quick emotions of youth has a freshness that 
is charming in itself. Yet there are individual poems 
among both the Later and Last that are unsurpassed. 
Such a one is The Courts, where, as a figure of the 
Epiphany, we have the poet’s pilgrimage to that sim- 
plicity which is art’s consummation. 


‘And yet the open heavenward plot, with dew, 
Ultimate poetry, enclosed, enskyed 
(Albeit such ceremonies lead thereto) 
Stands on the yonder side. 


Plain, behind oracles, it is; and past 

All symbols, simple; perfect, heavenly-wild, 

The song some loaded poets reach at last— 
The kings that found a Child.’ 
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Even in early youth, Mrs. Meynell was not of those 
blithe spirits who sing for the very joy of living—a 
joy which is half the inspiration of some poets. Her 
calmer muse was strong enough to stand alone, equal, 
without such urging, to achieving purest and perfect 
poetry. Her self-expression was always deliberate, 
reasoned, wholly under control. She has told us her- 
self, in The Unexpected Peril, that hers was not 


‘ youth of abounding blood, 
In love with the sufficient day, 
And gay in growth, and strong in bud.’ 


Perhaps, too, the excellence of her intellect restrained 
her, even at that intoxicating age when we become 
aware for the first time of life and of our own con- 
sciousness, from yielding as readily as do others to the 
need of disclosing the discovery, of giving voice, in 
whatever form of self-expression is possible to each, 


to the emotions which then suddenly overleap the 
inarticulate reserve of childhood. Such response as 
comes even to the luckiest, is pitifully disproportioned 
to our instinctive expectations. 

Yet in that mental ascetism which we learn with 
the years, our emotions, by being condensed, need lose 
nothing in depth or strength. The splendid and tender 
austerity which is so distinctive a mark of Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s later verse especially, betokens, I think, a poet’s 
passion deep below the surface-waves of wordy tumult. 
Her intensity of feeling makes her seem to have been 
afraid, as of a rashness, to give it rein. From her 
delicious little book of essays on The Children, we 
know what a child was to her, and guess something of 
what her own motherhood meant to her. Yet the poem 
To Sylvia, her own two-year-old daughter, is all the 
most delicate and playful irony up to the poignancy of 
the last two lines. She had no need to fear the free 
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The Poems of Alice Meynell 


expression of her feelings in a theme that would seem 
to preclude emotion even in the most deeply sensitive 
—The Laws of Verse: 


‘ Dear laws, come to my breast! 
Take all my frame, and make your close arms meet 
Around me; and so ruled, so warmed, so pressed, 
I breathe, aware; I feel my wild heart beat.’ 


Of these loved laws she made masterly use, for 
she was a scholarly and brilliant critic as well as a 
great poet. She wished English verse to be confined 
to the iambic and trochaic measures. In vers libre she 
never indulged, despite her admiration for the gor- 
geous uses to which Francis Thompson put it. 

‘Grave rapture’ is the delightfully comprehending 
note in Mrs. Meynell’s poetry by a correspondent to 
BLACKFRIARS,” in answer to a critic who found her sad, 
weary of life, wanting in healthy vitality and fascinated 
by the tragic. Tragedy has a dramatic value which 
lures the poet almost in spite of himself; yet anyone 
who will take the trouble to count those of Mrs. 
Meynell’s poems in which the tragic predominates, 
will find that it in no way monopolized her extra- 
ordinary keen spiritual perception. It is my own ex- 
perience that while an hour or two with Mrs. Browning 
will leave an impressionable mind strangely depressed, 
Mrs. Meynell leaves her reader uplifted, exhilarated, 
in tears even of pure delight. The virile power of her 
intellect always prevented the womanliness of her very 
tender heart from becoming softness. In pathos and in 
rejoicing alike she is unfailingly strong. Even the 
wounds of her heart, indicated with delicate reticence, 
never laid bare, suggest a joy of great capacity momen- 
tarily pierced by deprivation or denial. And against 

* Frederick Page in answer to Osbert Burdett’s article on 
‘ The Collected Poems of Mrs. Meynell,’ BLackrriars, May and 


July, 1920. 
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such poems as Renouncement, the sonnet for which 
she is perhaps best known, and Why wilt thou Chide? 
where she spoke tragically (and in paradox, as was 
frequent with her), we have the deep happiness implied 
in such others as The Fold, and At Night, dedicated 
to her husband : 


‘Home, home from the horizon far and clear, 
Hither the soft wings sweep; 
Flocks of the memories of the day draw near 
The dovecot doors of sleep. 
Oh, which are they that come through sweetest light 
Of all these homing birds? 
Which with the straightest and the swiftest flight? 
Your words to me, your words!’ 


And how resist the temptation to quote from 7o The 
Beloved, one of the most exquisite of her poems : 


‘My silence, life returns to thee 
In all the pauses of her breath, 
Hush back to rest the melody 
That out of thee awakeneth; 
And thou, wake ever, wake for me! 


‘O pause between the sobs of cares; 
O thought within all thought that is; 
Trance between laughters unawares : 
Thou art the shape of melodies, 
And thou the ecstasy of prayers.’ 


I can never quite resign myself to accept the poem 
from which these stanzas are taken as addressed to 
an earthly lover; though they are perhaps only an in- 
stance of that psychic quality in Mrs. Meynell’s verse 
which made her seem to etherealise material beauty 
when she wrote of it. While a contemporary woman 
poet (Katherine Tynan), with a charm other than Mrs. 
Meynell’s, translates spiritual truths into terms of 
the visible and familiar, nature was ever suggesting 
spiritual analogies to Mrs. Meynell. And in nature 
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she preferred the subtler, more delicate effects: the 
hint of promise in February, a lamp-lit street, Umbrian 
fields 


‘ Where clear 
Through the thin trees the skies appear, 
In delicate spare soil and fen, 
And slender landscape and austere.’ 


Perhaps the last two lines of her beautiful little 
Christmas poem disclose the secret of her joy, her 
strength, that wonderful vitality of spirit by which she 
was able (as we are told) to write one quarter of her 
poetry in the last year of her long life : 


‘ All joy is young, and new all art, 
And He, too, whom we have by heart.’ 


For Mrs. Meynell was far more than a poet. Under 
the name on her mortuary card are two quotations : 


‘Poet and Saint! 
The hard and rarest union that can be 
Next that of Godhead with humanity.’ 


Cowley to Crashaw. 


‘ And silence which is music mute.’ 
Francis Thompson. 


With the import of the words ‘ Poet and Saint,’ I am 
concerned only in so far as it affected her poetry. Of 
her life I have neither the knowledge nor the scope 
here to speak. But just as all sanctity is primarily and 
ultimately God’s, so is all beauty a distant, faintly 
reflected glimmer of the Absolute Beauty, which is 
Himself. This is true of beauty, even when it is 
abused, as though a candle should be snatched sacri- 
legiously from the altar to light up the depths of a 
cess-pool. All beauty, indeed, is a glimpse of God’s 
sanctity, and all sanctity a glimpse of His beauty, 
though to our finite minds they are distinct, and as 
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reflected in creatures are divided by the height which 
separates the supernatural from the natural. But when 
the two mingle, then truly is God adored in the holi- 
ness of beauty as well as in the beauty of holiness. On 
the back of Mrs. Meynell’s mortuary card is her own 
beautiful sonnet, 7e Young Neophyte, and the note : 
‘ This forecast, now faithfully fulfilled to the Iast line, 
was written by her when, in youth, she became a 
Catholic.’ 


‘Thoughts yet unripe in me I bend one way.’ 
It is the ‘Morning Offering’ of a life, which made 


each poem of her ‘ folded art’ to be, virtually at Ieast, 
what theology calls a ‘supernatural act,’ and gave to 


each, we may surely believe, something of the value [ 


of a sacramental in its influence. “Are not such poems 
as these an echo, translated into a tongue intelligible 
to our mortality, of the Word that is spoken eternally 
by the Poet Absolute? 

The apology for these few lines of homage should 
perhaps have been made at the beginning. They are 
no pretence, as is evident, of being in any sense a 
comprehensive appreciation. Neither are they written 
with the literary authority of one belonging to that 
inner circle of greater intellects in which Mrs. Meynell 
herself moved. Yet, since a poet writes for all who can 
love his work, and we ordinary folk form of necessity 
the majority of his readers, our appreciation has a 
value of its own for others like themselves, and I would 
fain think our homage not wholly worthless to those 
we praise, whether they behold it with the eyes of the 
body, or of the spirit only. 


S1stER Mary Benvenuta, O.P. 
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o ee is an age of revivals, and many of the minor 
writers of the past were never more appreciated 
than they are to-day. The Restoration dramatists are 
read in preference to the Elizabethans, and Mr. John 
Gay walks, where Wordsworth fears to tread. It is 
not merely a revolt against accepted standards that 
we are witnessing, it is rather a fresh outbreak of the 
adventurous spirit and that insatiable curiosity and 
methodic doubt, which serve to distinguish man from 
the beasts. 

So much is, perhaps, needed as an apology for 
voicing the desire for a fuller measure of recognition 
for the works and, above all, for the personality of 
William Cobbett. Those who know his name are not 
rare, but those who have read him are probably very 
few. 

Cobbett was a self-made man, by which I do not 
mean that he was a blackguard, but that, being born 
the son of the innkeeper of the ‘Jolly Farmer’ at 
Farnham, he became an educated country gentleman- 
a member of Parliament, and a prolific journalist. At 
the age of sixteen he enlisted as a private on the pay 
of sixpence a day, and, as he himself tells us, taught 
himself English grammar in spite of every adverse 
circumstance. 

‘To buy a pen or a sheet of paper I was compelled to 
forego some portion of food, though in a state of 
half-starvation ; I had no moment of time that I could call 
my own; and I had to read and write amidst the talking, 


laughing, singing, whistling and brawl'ng of at least half 
a score of the most thoughtless of men, and that, too, in 
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the hours of their freedom from all control . . . I remem- 
ber, and well I may, that upon one occasion I, after all 
absolutely necessary expenses, had, on a Friday, made 
shift to have a half-penny in reserve, which I had destined 
for the purpose of a red-herring in the morning; but, 
when I pulled off my clothes at night, so hungry then as 
to be hardly able to endure life, I found that I had lost my 
halfpenny! I buried my head under the miserable sheet 
and rug, and cried like a child!’ 


Such courage and determination were found to suc- 
ceed. The last incident, moreover, is of interest as 
disproving the notion that the supression of the emo- 
tions is characteristic of Englishmen. The truth is 
that we are not, and never were, Stoics. We always 
have been a sentimental people, and all our heroes, 
from the knights of Malory to Nelson himself, bear 
out this fact. 

Cobbett’s determination in learning the grammar of 
his own language did not go unrewarded. Apart from 
the reward of the thing in itself, he had the satisfac- 
tion of making an impression by his writing upon his 
adjutant, ‘who perceiving that every sentence of mine 
was in the same form and manner as sentences in 
print, became shy of letting me see pieces of his writ- 
ing.’ He also taught himself arithmetic and history; 
and in the latter subject his researches, though, no 
doubt, unscientific, are of especial interest as herald- 
ing the dissolution of the Protestant tradition of his- 
tory. 

‘I soon found that romancers, called historians, had 
given me no information I could rely on, and, besides, had 
done, apparently, all they could to keep me in the dark 
. . . The great object of these lies always has been to 
make the main body of the people believe that the nation 
is now more happy, more populous, more powerful, than 
it was before it was Protestant, and thereby induces us to 
conclude that it was a good thing for us that the aristo- 
cracy should take to themselves the property of the poor 
and the Church, and make people at large pay taxes for 
the support of both.’ 
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William Cobbett 


His History of the Protestant Reformation was the 
result of this discovery. That ‘famous book,’ as he 
calls it, was printed at London, New York, Paris, 
Geneva and Rome, and was written ‘showing how 
that event has impoverished and degraded the main 
body of the people . . . IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, ad- 
dressed to all sensible and just Englishmen.’ Any- 
one who glanced casually into the middle of the book 
would probably imagine it to be the work of a Jesuit 
of St. Omer’s. The true account, however, of its 
origin is this : 

‘ Born and bred a Protestant of the Church of England, 
having a wife and numerous family professing the same 
faith . . . I have, in this undertaking, had no motive, I 
can have had no motive, but a sincere and disinterested 
love of truth and justice. It is not for the rich and 


powerful of my countrymen that I have spoken; but for 
the poor, the persecuted, and the proscribed.’ 


Historians may quarrel with some of the statements in 
the History, but its sincerity is beyond doubt. To 
show the state of the people in the reign of Henry 
VI, he quotes the following most interesting passage 
from a work by Fortescue, High Chancellor of Eng- 
land in that reign: 


‘ The King of England cannot alter the laws, or make 
new ones, without the express consent of the whole king- 
dom in Parfiament assembled. Every inhabitant is at his 
liberty to use and enjoy whatever his farm produceth. . . . 
If he be in any wise injured or oppressed he shall have his 
amends and satisfactions against the party offending. 
Hence it is, that the inhabitants are rich in gold, silver, 
and in all necessaries and conveniences of life. They 
drink no water, unless at certain times, upon a religious 
score, and by way of doing penance. They are fed, in 
great abundance, with all sorts of flesh and fish, of which 
they have plenty everywhere; they are clothed throughout 
in good woollens; their bedding and other furniture in 
their houses are of wool, and that in great store... . 
Everyone, according to his rank, hath all things which 
conduce to make life easy and happy.’ 
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It would seem that ‘ Merry England’ was not such a 
mythical proposition as we are sometimes told! The 
History also contains an account of the Irish Penal 
Laws, which must make any patriotic Englishman 
blush for his country. 

For ‘ Parson Malthus and his tribe’ and the Scotch 
‘feelosofers,’ Cobbett had nothing but unmitigated 
scorn. Vaccination he despised as quackery, preferring 
the old-fashioned inoculation. He also hated with 
all his heart the national debt and paper money, the 
latter of which he stigmatises as ‘ begotten by Bishop 
Burnet and born in hell.’ 

Cobbett, like the majority, of lay Englishmen in all 
ages, whether Catholic or Protestant, considered that 
the essence of religion consisted in the corporal works 
of mercy. He wanted to give the poor food and cloth- 
ing, which they needed so badly, rather than religious 
tracts, which they were told to want, but did not want 
at all. Like most Anglicans of his time he heartily 
despised the Dissenters, and he gives us a most amus- 
ing account of a Methodist sermon in his Rural Rides. 
It is perhaps needless to say that their debased Augus- 
tinian theology was quite lost on him—but, then, Eng- 
lishmen have always been rather Pelagian. 

His Rural Rides is the most easily obtainable of 
his works, and the most interesting to the general 
reader. It should have a permanent place in English 
letters. To historians this personal diary must always 
remain an invaluable document as regards the social 
conditions of England after the Napoleonic Wars. 
How witty, characteristic and yet perennial the fol- 


lowing memorandum sounds ! 

‘In a new enclosure, near Westbourne, I saw the only 
really blighted wheat that I have seen this year. ‘‘ Ah,” 
exclaimed I, “ that my Lord Liverpool; that my much re- 
spected stern-path-of-duty man could but see that wheat, 
which God and the seedsman intended to be white; but 
which the Devil (listening to the prayers of the Quakers) 
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William Cobbett 


has made black. Oh! could but my lord see it, lying flat 
upon the ground, with the May-weed and the couch-grass 
pushing up through it, and with a whole flock of rooks 
pecking away at its ears! Then would my much valued 
lord say, indeed, that the ‘ difficulties’ of agriculture are 
about to receive the ‘ greatest abatement.’ 


Cobbett’s style, it will be seen, is in fact that rare 
product, known as ‘plain English.’ He tells us that 
he used to write down his first thoughts just as they 
came to him, and this would account for the fresh 
vigour, but uneven quality, of his sentences. His 
method is certainly not one to be followed by the 
ordinary writer. Few of us would like to see our first 
thoughts in print; but genius often knows no second 
thoughts. 

In his ideas, though not in his style, Cobbett has, 
I think, influenced Mr. G. K. Chesterton. Mr. Ches- 
terton would no doubt readily admit this. Yet, how 
different are the men themselves. We know Mr. 
Chesterton’s admiration for the ‘horseman of the 
shires, but we cannot even imagine what Cobbett 
would have thought of Mr. Chesterton’s epigrams and 
his surging mob of words! 

There is one distinction between them which is of 
great interest—I mean that Cobbett was in part a 
Puritan, whereas Mr. Chesterton is a decadent de- 
cadent. An ordinary decadent is one who is bored 
with ordinary things, and seeks refuge in extraordinary 
things, such as absinthe or polygamy. Mr. Chester- 
ton, however, is so decadent that he is bored with 
extraordinary things and has sought refuge in the mar- 
vels of the obvious and the sanity of things as they 
are. And so, though they both stand in the same place, 
Cobbett got there by taking one step and Mr. Chester- 
ton by walking right round the world. There they 
stand, and both alike have earned our respect as 
champions of ‘the poor, the persecuted and the pro- 
scribed.’ A. M. RicuHarps. 
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THE MEDIATORSHIP OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN 


HE Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
(12th January, 1921) authorising the Office and 
Mass of our Lady ‘ Mediatrix Gratiarum’ (Mediatrix 
of Graces), has given rise to a theological discussion 
on the nature of this mediatorship of our Blessed Lady. 
The most common, and perhaps the most con- 
venient, formula of this mediatorship is : 


ALL GRACES COME THROUGH Mary, THE MOTHER 
or Gop. 


This formula has two meanings. First, all graces 
come through Mary because Jesus Christ, the Divine 
Redeemer, came through her. Second, all graces 
come through Mary because her intercession is now a 
preliminary of the distribution of all graces. We will 
discuss these two meanings separately. 


A. 


All Graces come through Mary because Jesus Christ, 
the Divine Redeemer, came through her. 


(1) Our Blessed Lady’s greatest title is that given 
by the Council of Ephesus, namely, 9eor0«os, Deipara,. 
Mother of God. For His own inscrutable ends God 
chose to take flesh miraculously in the virgin womb, 
and after the free consent of Mary, the wife of St. 
Joseph of Nazareth. 

(2) Our Blessed Lady did not merit as such the 
Incarnation. St. Thomas says that no one could have 
merited the Incarnation condignly (ex condigno), ‘ yet 
the holy Fathers merited the Incarnation coxgruously 
by desiring and beseeching; for it was becoming 
(congruum) that God should hearken to those who 
obeved Him’ (III Qu. 2, Art. 2, Eng. trans.). 
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The Mediatorship of the Blessed Virgin 


Of our Blessed Lady St. Thomas says: ‘The 
Blessed Virgin is said (in the Liturgy) to have merited 
to bear the Lord of all; not that she merited His 
Incarnation, but because by the grace bestowed upon 
her, she merited that grade of purity and holiness 
which fitted her to be the Mother of God’ (ut congrue 
posset esse Mater Dei) (ibid ad 3m.). 

(3) Moreover, her free consent or Fiat was, by 
God’s inscrutable will, one of the preliminaries of the 
Incarnation. St. Thomas says, ‘It was reasonable 
{congruum) that it should be announced to the Blessed 
Virgin that she was to conceive Christ . . . that she 
might offer to God the free gift of her obedience . . . 
and ... in order to show that there is a certain 
spiritual wedlock between the Son of God and human 
nature. Wherefore in the Annunciation the Virgin’s 
consent was besought in lieu of that of the entire 
human race (III Qu. 30, Art. 1). 


(4) Lastly, as St. Thomas says, ‘ . . . in Christ’s 
conception itself’ (our Blessed Lady) ‘.. . sup- 
plied the matter thereof’ ... (and) ‘co-operated 


actively in the preparation of that matter’ (ibid Qu. 32, 
Art. 4). 

Hence our Blessed Lady’s conguous merit, free 
consent and material co-operation in the Incarnation 
of the Divine Mediator make it right to say what the 
Fathers of the Church have, at least implicitly, said, 
that ‘all graces come through Mary, the Mother of 
God.’ 


B. 
All graces come through Mary because her interces- 
sion is now a preliminary of all graces. 
(1) Our discussion was in terms of the apparently 


simple phrase: ‘ All graces come through Mary.’ But 
this phrase, though structurally or superficially simple, 
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is so complex as somewhat to baffle even accredited 
theologians. 

(a) The face-value cannot be accepted as accurate 
theology. The idea of grace ‘coming through’ is an 
evident simile of a liquid coming through an opening 
or a pipe. Indeed, some poetic fancies have repre- 
sented our Blessed Lady as an Aqueduct, through 
which the Water of Life flows to God’s mystic City; 
and others, as the human Neck through which the 
Blood of Redemption flows to God’s mystic body. 
These poetic metaphors can never be accepted as 
final, authoritative statements, but must be interpreted 
to a literal theological expression. 

(4) The key to the interpretation of the metaphor, 
‘All graces flow through Mary,’ is to be found in St. 
Thomas’s question, ‘ Whether the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds from the Father ¢hrough the Son’ (Ia., Qu. 36, 
Art. 3). St. Thomas says, ‘Whenever one is said to 
act through another, this preposition points out in 
what is covered by it some cause or principle of that 
act . . . whether it be a final cause, or a formal cause, 
whether it be effective or motive.’ St. Thomas very 
significantly and obviously does not say ‘material 
cause.’ 


In other words, to say that ‘all graces come through 
Mary’ is to say ‘ Mary is either a formal, or an efficient 
or final cause of grace.’ 

(c) As by the word Grace we mean that sanctifying 
grace which abides as a supernatural quality in the 
essence of the soul, we have to solve the question 
whether and how our Blessed Lady is the formal or 
efficient or final cause of sanctifying grace. 

(ct) It is clear that our Blessed Lady, who is a dis- 
tinct person, could not be the formal cause of a quality 
residing in the soul of another person. 

(c2) To solve the question whether our Blessed 
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The Mediatorship of the Blessed Virgin 


Lady is an efficient cause of all grace, we must lay 
down a fundamental principle in the words of St. 
Thomas: ‘A sacrament in causing grace works after 
the manner of an instrument. Now an instrument is 
two-fold; the one, separate as a stick, for instance; 
the other united, as a hand. Moreover, the separate 
instrument is moved by means of the united instru- 
ment, as a stick by the hand. 

‘Now the principal efficient cause of grace is God 
Himself; 

‘in comparison with Whom Christ’s humanity is as 
a united instrument ; 

‘whereas the sacrament is as a separate instrument’ 
(III Qu. 62, Art. 4). 

From this it is clear that our Blessed Lady is neither 
the principal efficient cause nor the united instru- 
mental efficient cause of grace. 

Nor would it seem consonant with theology and re- 
velation to assert that our Blessed Lady is a separated 
instrumental efficient cause of grace. This would seem 
to be either the ordinary lay person in Baptism and 
Matrimony, or the priest (bishop) in the other sacra- 
ments. 

Now it seems clear that our Blessed Lady’s pre- 
rogative as Mother of God is not that of being a 
sacramental priest. Here the authority of St. Alphon- 
sus Liguori, one of our Lady’s most devoted clients, 
is of force. He says, ‘The power of the priest sur- 
passes that of the Blessed Virgin Mary; for although 
this Divine Mother can pray for us and by her prayers 
obtain whatever she wishes, yet she cannot absolve a 
Christian from even the smallest sin. “The Blessed 
Virgin Mary was eminently more perfect than the 
apostles,” says Innocent III, “it was, however, not to 
her, but only to the apostles, that the Lord entrusted 
the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven.” St. Bernardine 
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of Siena has written, “ Holy Virgin, excuse me, for I 
speak not against thee. The Lord has raised the 
priesthood above thee”’ (St. Alphonsus Liguori: 
Selva, trans. by Eugene Grimm, C.S.S.R.—Benziger, 
1889, pp. 31-32). 

This is but a dramatic statement of the theological 
fact that the Divine Motherhood of our Lady is not 
the sacerdotal power of being an instrumental efficient 
cause of grace. 


(c3) Therefore, if our Blessed Lady is neither a 
material, nor formal nor efficient cause of grace, the 
phrase, ‘ All graces come through Mary,’ must mean 
that she is a fal cause of grace. 

In other words, the intercession of the Blessed Vir- 
gin is a motive or final cause why God now grants 
graces to His rational creatures who are still way- 
farers towards the state of glory. 

St. Thomas, following St. Gregory the Great, lays 
down the principle whereby we can reach an explana- 
tion. He says, ‘ Every created intellect knows in the 
Word’ (i.e. in the Beatific Vision) ‘not all simply, but 
so many more things, the more perfectly it sees the 
Word. Yet no beatified intellect fails to know in the 
Word whatever pertains to it’ (III Qu. 10, Art. 2). 

On this, Billuart writes: ‘The Blessed see all 
things, or at least the chief things that belong to their 
state; whether these things are free or necessary or 
natural or supernatural acts, or are in this life or in 
the life to come. 

‘Thus St. Peter, and more probably every Pope, 
sees what regards the whole Church; a King, his 
kingdom; a religious Founder, his Order; a Father, 
his family. 

‘Hence, too, the most Blessed Virgin knows much 
more than the rest of the saints, especially the prayers 
and thoughts of men. As their special advocate she 
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The Mediatorship of the Blessed Virgin 


must have a deep knowledge of their state that she 
may bring them timely aid. Nevertheless, it does not 
seem that she knows all the thoughts and free acts of 
men, since not all these are her concern. This know- 
ledge is the privilege of Christ, Who, as appointed 
Judge of all men, must know all whom He is to judge, 
together with all their actions and thoughts in all their 
circumstances’ (Billuart: Samma, De Deo; Diss. 4, 
Art. 10, § 2). 

(c4) If it is thus clear that the Mother of God sees 
in the Beatific Vision all that concerns her children— 
and all wayfarers towards the Beatific Vision are her 
children—her knowledge instantly becomes the prayer 
of intercession. St. Thomas explains how this comes 
about: ‘ The cause of prayer is the desire of charity, 
from which prayer ought to arise; and this desire 
ought to be in us continually, either actually or vir- 
tually’ (IIa. Ilae. Qu. 83, Art. 14). Moreover, 
according to St. Thomas, the ‘perfection of the 
Christian life consists in charity. Now perfection im- 
plies a certain universality, because the perfect is that 
which lacks nothing. Hence we have a threefold per- 
fection. 

‘One is absolute, and answers to a totality not only 
on the part of the lover, but also on the part of the 
object loved, so that God be loved as much as He is 
lovable. Such perfection . . . is competent to God 
alone... 

‘Another perfection answers to an absolute totality 
on the part of the lover, so that the affective faculty 
always actually tends to God as much as it possibly 
can, and such perfection as this is not possible so long 
as we are on the way, but we shall have it in heaven’ 
(ibid Qu. 184, Art. 2). 

Therefore, as the intelligence of the Mother of God 
will see in the Beatific Vision all that concerns men’s 
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need of grace, and as her will will be always actually 
united to God in the desire of charity, her prayers will 
be coterminous with her knowledge. Therefore her 
intercessory prayer will be a God-appointed prelimi- 
nary of every distribution of grace. Her secondary 
Christ-given mediatorship will be one of intercession. 

(dz) It is not without significance that St. John’s 
Gospel should recall this intercessory mediatorship of 
the Mother of God. The Synoptists had not been con- 
cerned to do more than show that all graces came 
through her who gave a sinful world its Mediator and 
Redeemer. On the other hand, St. John is concerned 
to show how this Mother of God had a function over 
and beyond that of being the sinless flesh through 
which the Word became Flesh. Whereas St. Luke 
(Lk. ii, 48-51) describes our Blessed Lady’s power to 
recall her Divine Son from the apostolic to the domes- 
tic life, St. John is at pains to record how, at the wed- 
ding feast (John ii, 1-11) our Blessed Lady sent her 
Divine Son from the domestic to the apostolic life. 
Her intercessory prayer, and indeed command, was 
the preliminary of all the redemptive graces of the 
Redeemer. 

Again, St. John represents the Redeemer, in the 
very act of redemption, as giving His mother some 
mystic function of motherly care over His redeemed 
(John ix, 26-27). In saying to her, ‘ Mother, behold 
thy son,’ and to St. John, ‘ Behold thy mother,’ His 
official redemptive act of dying was interrupted by 
something more than a mere domestic adjustment. 
His words are official, ritual, redemptive. They are 
patient and expectant of that meaning which the 
childlike meditation of the Church has thought fit to 
call the secondary Christ-appointed intercessory 
mediatorship of the Mother of God. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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SOME FRENCH BOOKS OF 1922 

on. 
> 
—_ N an article on French literature during 1921, which 
) of was published in this review last April, emphasis was 
_ laid on what was named the ‘stationary’ character of 
aa present-day French literature. The principal cause of 
1s this, it was suggested, was to be found in the ab- 
ed normal loss of her young writers and intellectuals 
~s which France suffered in the war. In the course of 
a the past year a change seems to have come about. 
ped Without giving any comprehensive account of French 
* literature for the last twelve months it would be im- 
rf possible to state all the reasons for this impression, 
sak but close students of France’s literary production 
“ would probably agree that, although it would be idle 
” to generalise too confidently, more idle still to talk with 
“ any definiteness of new ‘tendencies,’ yet there has 
° been a greater spontaneity, a greater virility, less aim- 

lessness or wanton experiment in the past year than 
" during any year since the Armistice. 
4d In fiction, which it is natural to take first, that being 
d the department of literature in which France excels 
; and best gives expression to her national genius, an 
wm increasing number of young writers have appeared, 
Y full of promise. Among those who unhappily did not 
‘4 survive to fulfil their promise, or rather, we should 
od say in this connection, extend it, the most remarkable 
° was Louis Hémon. His novel of French-Canadian 
° life, Maria Chapdelaine,’ really belongs to 1921 
y and, as it was translated into English not long 

ago, little need be said of it here. In two years it sold 

1 Published by Bernard Grasset. 
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Over 300,000 copies and was everywhere greeted as one 
of the sincerest and most vigorous novels published in 
France for many a year. It is an idyll of French- 
Canadian life, instinct with a sense of duty and 
religious conviction no less remarkable than the im- 
aginative gift of its young writer, who lived but a short 
time after seeing the success of his only work so far 
published. He left a number of short stories which are 
to appear in the ‘ Cahiers verts’ of M. Daniel Halévy. 
It is unlikely that these will add to his reputation, 
which could hardly stand higher. The publication 
of Maria Chapdelaine was an outstanding event in 
French literature and, incidentally, in relations be- 
tween France and French-speaking Canada. An asso- 
ciation of the tradition and balance of the first with 
the vigour and faith of the second may be fruitful in 
other works of literary genius. 

Comparatively few French novels—or novels of any 
country, for the matter of that—are of a character to 
be recommended indiscriminately. If their literary 
qualities are good, there is apt to be some moral flaw 
or feature rendering them unsuitable for general read- 
ing. Inthe past year M. Maurice Barrés’s novel, Ux 
Jardin sur [ Oronte, met with a mixed reception at the 
hands of Catholic critics in France on these grounds. 
A novel of the past year which, although by a well- 
known writer, was yet more capable than most of being 
* put into all hands,’ as the French phrase has it, was 
M. Emile Baumann’s /oé le Prédestine,? which gained 
the Prix Balzac. It depicted a twentieth-century Job, 
a certain Bernard Dieuzéde who, like his Old Testa- 
ment counterpart, has lost all his possessions. From 
comparative wealth he has to settle down to keeping 
a small bookseller’s shop in a French provincial town. 
This is not at all to the taste of his wife Héléne and 


? Published by Bernard Grasset. 
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Some French Books of 1922 


his rebellious daughte:, Paulette. They have nothing 
of his resignation and simple piety, but thirst for the 
excitement of the city. Bernard’s numerous trials cul- 
minate in his wife’s unfaithfulness to him; she deserts 
him for an attractive French officer. Beruard does not 
despair even then, and his patience and faith are—a 
little too easily and obviously, perhaps, for artistic 
convincingness—rewarded by his wife’s penitence and 
a change for the better in his fortunes. Only consider- 
able skill in psychological delineation has made this 
edifying story into a novel worthy of notice from any 
literary student, religious or otherwise, but it is excel- 
lent that such a story could, by gaining a literary prize, 
secure notice in the daily papers too often reserved 
for novels of a totally undesirable character. 

Two other pieces of psychological fiction which 
stand out among French novels of 1922 and may be 
considered as likely to be of special interest to the 
readers of this review are M. Francois Mauriac’s Le 
Baiser au Lépreux,’ which, like Maria Chapdelaine, 
first appeared in the ‘Cahiers verts,’ and M. Jacques 
de Lacretelle’s Silbermann.* The latter is a study in 
the once thorny subject of Jew versus Christian. Sil- 
bermann is a Jewish student of about the time of the 
Dreyfus Affair. He is disliked and persecuted at the 
lycée by his fellow-students with the exception of a 
Protestant schoolboy, who breaks his friendship with 
a Catholic boy rather than desert Silbermann. UIti- 
mately Silbermann’s father, however, is charged with 
fraud and the boy escapes to America. The author 
has drawn Silbermann with an evident sympathy, but 
his picture of his hero’s rather precocious interest in 
art and literature, his fine sensibility and un-French 
emotion is true enough to the Jewish type, and the 


’ Published by Bernard Grasset. 
‘ Published by the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 
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novel deserves reading by anyone who wishes to 
re-capture something of the atmosphere of that car- 
dinal event in French history of the past two genera- 
tions, the ‘ Affaire.’ 

M. Mauriac’s story is a work of high moral and 
artistic integrity. ‘Le Lépreux’ is Jean Peloueyre, a 
young man whose sensitive and ambitious mind is 
enclosed in an ugly, misshapen body. He falls in 
love with Noémi D’Artailh and the event gives a 
certain boldness to his shrinking sensitiveness. The 
marriage is arranged largely under the influence of the 
village curé, but it seems doomed to failure, from 
any human point of view. Noémi tolerates Jean, but 
only from a simple sense of duty, and when he is 
away in Paris temptation is presented to her. Jean’s 
keen mind perceives the change on his return and he 
determines to sacrifice himself for the sake of his 
wife’s freedom. He deliberately brings on an attack 
of tuberculosis, but Noémi, by some awakening of 
perception, understands that he is really dying for 
her, and when at length he is dead she refuses to 
marry the young doctor with whom she had fallen 
in love. She will remain faithful to the memory of 
the leper she had kissed. ‘Petite, elle était con- 
damnée a la grandeur; esclave, il fallait qu’elle 
régnat . . . . Toute route lui était fermée, hors la 
renoncement.’ 

In the sphere of poetry the chief event in French 
literature during 1922 of special interest to Catholics 
was the publication of Paul Claudel’s Poémes de 
Guerre,’ which appeared at various intervals during 
the war. Some of these, in particular the first ‘ Trois 
Poémes de Guerre,’ are achievements of patriotism 
rather than of poetry, but there are pieces of true 
Claudelian eloquence and magnificence sufficient to 


5 Published by the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 
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give the volume permanent value. La Grande Altente 
is one of these; Rome is another. The first develops 
the idea that the harvest in France is richer, the earth 
more abundant in her yield, because of the sacrifice 
of the sons of France: 


De quoi est fait le pain que nous mangeons cette année? 
de quoi la grappe sous la feuille mal sulfatée qu’Octobre va 


nous apporter ? 


De quoi ces fruits qui s’alourdissent 4 la branche? 

De quoi plient ces branches accablées sous un faix 
chaque jour plus lourd? 

Dites de quoi ces fleurs qui déja ne sont plus et ce lys si 
court Embaumérent notre sombre Dimanche ! 

Le mari qui est parti, le maitre qui n’est plus 14, le pére 
qui ne reviendra pas. 

Ces fruits sont faits de leur absence. 

Ce que goiitent ces fruits si beaux, ce que sentent ces 
fleurs, c’est la mort! 


A dramatic event in France during 1922 of great 
interest to Catholics was the publication of the play 
of M. Henri Ghéon, St. Maurice ou [ Obéissance.* 
In this dramatisation of the story of the saint and 
soldier who met death rather than persecute the Chris- 
tians, M. Ghéon ably carries on his work of giving 
France a Catholic drama of literary as well as reli- 
gious worth. His two earlier works, Le Pauvre sous 
l’Escalier, which dramatises the story of St. Alexis, 
and Les Trois Miracles de Sainte Cécile, were re- 
ferred to in BLackrriars last April. All M. Ghéon’s 
work, with the Catholic play movement to which he 
has contributed so much, is well worth the attention 
of English Catholics. It is fitting that a notable 
performance of S?. A/aurice was given not long ago 
at the Abbey of St. Maurice, in Valais, in Switzerland, 
where, as well as in the name of St. Moritz, devotion 
to the saint is perpetuated. 

* Published by the Revue des Jeunes. 
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That M. Ghéon should eventually write a play 
about a Catholic soldier-saint was to be anticipated 
from the picture he gives of the war in his narrative 
of his conversion, 7 émoignage d’un Converti, and 
more particularly from his portrait, there given, of the 
Lieutenant de Vaisseau Pierre Dupouey, whose in- 
tense faith and noble spiritual ardour had such a 
decisive influence on his mind. French Catholic litera- 
ture has been enriched during the past year by the 
publication of Pierre Dupouey’s letters,’ first from 
his ship, then from the trenches on the Yser, where 
he had demanded to be sent. Through a sympathetic 
account of his experiences there shines in letter after 
letter, an ardent faith and exaltation which could not 
be better summed up than in the following quotation 
from a letter written a few day’s before his death : 

Si je venais 4 disparaitre, ne te préoccupe pas trop de 
lendemain. N’oublie pas qu’un peu d’incertitude de l’avenir 

est le meilleur aiguillon de la confiance, de l’abandon a 

Dieu. Le grand malheur des riches, c’est que leur or les 

met a l’abri de la Providence, de ses merveilleuses, tendres 


et paternelles prévenances. Ils combinent toute leur vie 


dans leur cervelle et n’ont pas comme nous partie liée avec 
Dieu. 


Pierre Dupouey’s letters were introduced by M. 
André Gide. This distinguished French critic, al- 
though not a Catholic, has been the embodiment of 
that rational and far from academic classicism whose 
advocacy has played such a prominent part in the 
writings of French Catholic nationalists. The Catho- 
lic Church, we should understand, has received eulogy 
from certain distinguished living French writers, not 
necessarily because of any acceptance of Catholic 
dogma on their part, not necessarily because of their 
submission to the Church’s authority, but rather be- 
cause they see in her organisation and history some- 

* Published by the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 
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Some French Books of 1922 


thing akin to their own ideal of order and discipline. 
Charles Maurras is one of these writers; André Gide 
may well be another. In any case he is an example 
of the fact that the French nationalist movement is 
not exclusively Catholic. All students of that move- 
ment, however, and of the literature associated with 
it, should be acquainted with Gide’s chief critical 
essays. An admirable method of approach to a not 
particularly easy body of writing has been provided 
during the past year by the issue of a Gide anthology, 
a volume of Pages choisies.* 

There are three volumes of criticism and one of 
reminiscence which should be mentioned in conclu- 
sion. The first, M. Fortunat Strowski’s La Renais- 
sance littéraire de la France contemporaine,’ is not 
recommended as being at all an adequate fulfilment 
of the promise of its title. It is, in fact, a reprint of 
a number of reviews of unequal value. But at least 
the titles of the chapters give a list of present-day 
French novels, plays and poems worth reading, and 
often the writer’s critical remarks form a useful guide 
to the would-be reader. M. Léon Daudet’s Le Stu- 
pide Dix-neuvidme Siecle,” is, like all his historical 
works, deeply coloured with its writer’s well-known 
strong views on politics and modern thought, but it 
is written in a vigorous and lively style, and we ven- 
ture to predict that many of those to whom M. Léon 
Daudet is no more than an eccentric reactionary will 
fail to outlive by many a day his salted wit and buoy- 
ancy of style and thought. Certainly his numerous 
volumes of reminiscences, to which this volume is an 
interlude, are indispensable to anyone who wishes to 
study the French nationalist movement, not so much 


® Published by the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 
® Published by Plon-Nourrit. 
10 Published by the Nouvelle Librairie nationale. 
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from the point of view of the exact historian, as for 
an appreciation of its atmosphere and the personali- 
ties who were most prominent in it at its beginnings. 
For a more sober appreciation of approximately the 
same period of French history, written also from the 
classical, nationalist point of view—though with less 
of that emphasis and engaging intolerance which M. 
Daudet always displays—M. Pierre Lasserre’s Cin- 
quante Ans de Pensée francaise” is worth reading. 
The one volume of reminiscence to which reference 
has been made is the continuation of M. Francis 
Jammes’ story of his life, de ’Age divin 4 Age 
tngrat.* The younger contemporaries of M. Jammes 
will not have so idyllic a narrative, when the time 
comes for them to set down their memories. But if 
they have essentially the same story of spiritual 
struggle and the same happy entry into religious peace 
through obedience and faith as that which M. Jammes 
tells, then France will not be a spent force in the 
spiritual life of Europe. 


A. W. G. RANDALL. 


™! Published by Plon-Nourrit. 
2 Published by Plon-Nourrit. 

















LIONEL JOHNSON—POET AND SCHOLAR 


HERE are some poetical personalities who dis- 

dain the heroic equipment to such an extent that 
to all but a few intimates who care to penetrate below 
the mask, they must remain imcomprehensible, and 
therefore, in an age that has no use or time for reti- 
cence, uninteresting. A Hugo or a Wilde catch the 
eye of the crowd, a Lionel Johnson never. 

He was an Epicurean in the finer meaning of the 
word, and if it were not common knowledge now that 
Pater drew his hero from R. C. Jackson one might 
be tempted to imagine that he took for model his 
most distinguished pupil. Not an Epicurean in the 
popular sense of ‘Cueillez dés aujourd’hui les roses 
de la vie,’ but one to whom ‘les roses’ meant all that 
survives of what was finest in Mediaeval art and life 
in our age. In the cool-shadowed cloisters of Win- 
chester and Oxford he found his natural environment, 
and brought to such an environment a white passion 
for the literature of Greece and Rome, and that ‘native 
instinct for devotion’ which finally found a resting- 
place in the Catholic Church. 

He spent six years at Winchester and then passed 
on to New College, Oxford, and for both these places 
he felt the deep personal adoration that is usually 
given to friend or mistress. He loved the peace and 
the traditions of Winchester, and young though he 
was, his vibrating appreciation was keenly awake to 
the architectural and spiritual beauty of that ancient 
school. 
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He was deeply happy there. Intellectually ad- 
vanced and sensitive enough to take advantage of the 
long hours devoted to study and meditation, and as 
yet not so analytical or introspective that he had 
begun to feel the slight pang, the almost impercept- 
ible after-taste of bitterness, that must, for such a 
temperament as his, inevitably tinge in later life even 
the most harmless pleasures. 


‘ But two years and still my feet 
Found thy very stones more sweet 
Than the richest fields elsewhere.’ 


Although poetical in fibre he was a scholar whose 
learning was great. Yet he was no mere acquisitive 
pedant. The past vibrated with life for him. He 
made the spirit of Plato and Lucretius his own: 

‘ Fain to know golden things, fain to grow wise 
Fain to achieve the secret of fair souls. 


His thought scarce other love need solemnize 
Whom Virgil calms, whom Sophocles controls.’ 


At Oxford he became a pupil of Walter Pater 
and what is more important, his disciple, with all 
that such a relationship implies. To the influence of 
Pater combined with that of the Classics, he owed his 
detestation of the facile and the obvious, and his wor- 
ship of the first-rate. From him he learned a scrupu- 
lous clarity of thought, an untiring diligence in chisel- 
ling his sentences, writing and re-writing until he had 
acquired that crystal lucidity of phrase which is the 
outstanding characteristic of a style at once graceful 
and vigorous. Though I am here only concerned with 
Johnson as a poet I may add that he also inherited 
from this great critic the faculty of discerning at first 
sight the essential ‘ quality’ of a poet or painter. 

I have already noted the curious resemblance be- 
tween Lionel Johnson and Marius the Epicurean. 
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Lionel Johnson—Poet and Scholar 


Like Marius he was a thinker, an avowed scholar; yet 
no mere visionary, but a philosopher who sought to 
correlate the beauty of the visible world and its art 
with that of the soul. Both the real and the imaginary 
poet had the same wistful charm of personality, a 
certain white simplicity, in addition to an unfaltering 
courage of intellect. 
We know what Johnson thought of the master : 


‘Whose crystal lips Athenian speech recall 
Who wears Rome’s purple with least pride, most right.’ 


and I would refer those who find him inhuman or 
over-reticent to his elegy on Pater, a poem so deeply 
moving, so informed with the more enduring passion 
of friendship as to rank with the laments of Moschus 
for Bion and Shelley for Adonais. 

One can only conjecture all it must have meant to 
Pater, who loved and sympathised with youth as no 
other teacher since Plato has done, to have had a pupil 
so imaginative and intellectual at the same time, and 
one, who had for all who loved him, the fresh and 
winning charm of Agathon or Charmides. 

One’s main impression of him is that of a young 
and intellectually-impassioned mediaevalist, another 
Guido Cavalcanti approaching Plato on his knees; yet 
he also had the poet’s intense devotion for Nature in 
her wilder aspects. Because he was naturally a solitary, 
and also because of his Celtic blood, he preferred the 
untrodden mountains and wide stretches of wind- 
swept bogland open to the stars, to a less dangerous 
countryside. 


‘Three names my heart with rapture hails 
In homage, Ireland, Cornwall, Wales.’ 


Of the three he loved Ireland most. The name poem 
in his second book of poems, is, I think, the most 
lyrical and impassioned he ever wrote. He was no 
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facile rhymster who could pour out a jingle of patrio- 
tic verse : he did not wear his heart on his sleeve, but 
that Ireland has never had a more devoted son nor 
one who understood her better is clear from the fol- 
lowing extract alone : 


‘ 


‘ Great spirits ride thy winds; thy ways 
Are haunted and enchanted evermore, 
Thy children hear the voices of old days 
In music of the sea upon thy shore, 
In falling of the waters from thine hills 

In whispers of thy trees: 
A glory from the things eternal fills 
Their eyes, and at high noon thy people sees 
Visions, and wonderful is all the air 

So upon earth they share 
Eternity: they learn it at thy knees.’ 


He wrote much else on Irish subjects including the 
beatiful ‘Celtic Speech,’ a more eloquent defence of 
the revival of Gaelic than all the political argument 
in the world. 

‘ Like music lives, nor may that music die 
Still in the far fair Gaelic places 
The speech, so wistful with its kindly graces. 
Holy Croagh Patrick knows and Holy Hy. 
The speech that wakes the soul in withered faces 
And wakes remembrance of great things gone by.’ 


As the passion of the convert for his ideal is more 
violent than that of the believer from youth, so the 
longing for Ireland’s freedom, and nostalgia for ‘her 
four beautiful green fields’ was the ever-recurring sub- 
ject of Johnson’s thought. The essence of this home- 
sickness for a country which need not necessarily be 
one’s home is exquisitely crystallised in ‘ Desideria’ : 

‘In hunger of the heart I loathe 
These happy fields, I turn with tears 
Of love and longing far away 
To where the heathered Hill of Howth 


Stands guardian with the Golden Spears 
Above the blue of Dublin Bay.’ 
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Lionel Johnson—Poet and Scholar 


It is interesting too, to note how many of his poems 
are dedicated to men and women destined to play a 
large part in the Celtic Renaissance, Yeats, A. E. 
Douglas Hyde, Alice Milligan, to quote a few. He 
had caught the charming French habit of dedicating a 
poem to the one of his friends, to whom he thought its 
spirit would be most sympathetic. Thus to Yeats he 
gives the wild ‘Cornish Night,’ with its vehement 
appeal to all who love the wind, and to Dowson, 
always longing for Brittany and the South, he dedi- 
cated the wistful cadences of ‘Our Lady of France.’ 


Although he was a member of the now famous 
‘Rhymers Club’ he in no way resembled any of his 
contemporaries except W. B. Yeats. Dowson and 
Symons were impressionists and intensely subjective, 
both influenced by Verlaine and the Symbolist move- 
ment. Johnson was concrete, clear-cut, austere. Mr. 
Ernest Boyd, in his ‘Irish Literary Renaissance,’ has 
an interesting note on Johnson and Yeats: ‘ Both,’ 
he says, ‘have a jealous care for the art of verse, both 
have something aloof in their manner, as of men who 
live remote from the passions of the common world.’ 
They are poets who seek rather to express the spiritual 
and intellectual emotions than those of the senses. 


Always awake and alive to impressions of place, 
Lionel Johnson found much to inspire him in London. 
Here he wrote one of his best-known poems, ‘On the 
Statue of King Charles at Charing Cross,’ which con- 
veys so vividly the breath of London at night. Here 
again, he loved what was old and traditional, and sings 
thus of the Temple Gardens in Spring : 


‘Gleaming with sunlight, each soft lawn 
Lies fragrant beneath dew of dawn, 
The spires and towers rise far withdrawn 

Through golden mist 
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At sunset linger beside Thames, 

See now what radiant lights and flames 

That ruby burns: that purple shames 
The amethyst.’ 


In 1891, when he was twenty-four, Johnson entered 
the Roman Catholic Church, not as so many have done 
by ecstatic emotional conversion, but as the result of 
the questioning and deliberate conclusions of his 
own unerring intellect. It is interesting to consider 
the effect such a significant step had upon his work as 
opposed to the effect it had upon the work of his con- 
temporary, Paul Verlaine. ‘Sagesse’ largely consists 
of naive dialogues between God and the soul, such as 
‘O mon Dieu vous m’avez blessé d’amour’ and ‘Je 
ne veux plus aimer que ma Mére Marie,’ lyrics that 
vibrate with a passionate tenderness and the utter sim- 
plicity of a natural movement of devotion. 


The religious verse of Lionel Johnson is of the 
Francis Thompson—Louis Le Cardonnel school, in 
that it is intellectually beautiful in fibre and as stiffly 
wrought with gold-thread and jewels as the gorgeous 
copes and chasubles of his Church. 


The metrical excellence of his ‘ Descant upon the 
Litany of Loretto’ is such as to suggest a perfectly- 
trained choir whose boys’ voices rise softly, melodi- 
ously, growing louder and louder until they reach the 
lines : 

‘Ivory Tower, Star of the Morning! Rose 
Mystical! Tower of David. Our Defence 
To thee our music flows.’ 


Like so many of the young men of the ‘nineties,’ 
Johnson did not live to be old. He died as the result 
of an accident when he was thirty-five. For one who 
had scarcely a clear fifteen years of writing life he 
produced a substantial and mature body of work. 
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Lionel Johnson—Poet and Scholar 


He will never be a popular poet, but will have his 
devoted admirers in every age; those who care as he 
did for perfection of form, and for the projection into 
art of a rare and distinguished personality. 

‘ Scholarship’s constant saint, he kept her light 
In him divinely white. 
Stern is the faith of art, right stern, and he 
Loved her severity.’ 


M. S. PRICE. 











JUDAS THE BETRAYER* 


HIS is a remarkable play by a young poet who is, 
undeservedly, little known. As the title indi- 
cates, it deals with the character of Judas, but it finds 
very unusual motives for his betrayal. Judas is not 
the mean and miserable wretch of tradition, nor does 
he betray his Master through greed of gold. The play 
is built on the conviction that he betrayed Him solely 
with the idea of forcing Him, through the stress of 
danger, to show that He was the all-powerful God, 
and of precipitating, in this manner, his triumphant 
vindication. 

The Judas of tradition would naturally not suit that 
motive. He is abandoned in tavour of a Judas who is 
a dreamer and a thinker, a man far removed from the 
rest of the disciples. 

‘ Judas is not of us,’ says Simon the Leper, 


‘For he is learnéd, wise in many tongues, 
And dwells apart from men.’ 


He is a man who has thought over the problems of 
existence in a profound manner, and who is deeply 
concerned with the obvious physical suffering of man- 
kind. In his thinking he is constantly seeking a 
remedy to this state of affairs. He is an idealist, for 
he has always in his mind the vision of what man could 
make of the world, but his state when the action of 
the play commences is one of despair at man’s im- 
potence and indifference. He has abandoned hope in 


* Judas, a Tragedy in three acts, by Claude Houghton 
(London: C. W. Daniel, Ltd., 3/6). 
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Judas the Betrayer 


God because he sees that no amount of religion has 
lessened the physical sufferings of the world. 
‘Prate not of God! If God there be, He stands 
Aloof from human tragedy ; to Him 
We are no more than leaves that whisper low 
Ere they are scattered by autumnal winds.’ 
Man himself, he says, must free mankind. He must 
abandon the ‘ servility of craven prayer,’ and 


‘ bend unto the task 
By man imposed for men that yet shall be. 
Till earth is but a truer name for heaven 
And man the God of his triumphant dream.’ 


This is the Judas the play treats of, a sensitive but 
narrow thinker. 

The play deals finely and sympathetically with the 
reaction of this dreaming, passionate and saddened 
character to the new prophet from Nazareth. In mag- 
nificent passages of blank verse it leads us through his 
first irritation as yet ‘another madness’ of the fickle 
population, to the dawn of interest and possibly hope 
in the new prophet. His mind has never been finally 
shut to hope, and the words of the prophet : 

‘Came unto me all that are heavy laden 
And I will give you rest,’ 
attract him. 


‘ Ah, something stirs in me, I know not what— 
Some thought long deemed the victim of despair, 
Some joy long prisoned in the vaults of fear. . 


This interest is translated by a meeting with Jesus 
of Nazareth to a burning and passionate belief. He 
is overwhelmed by the actual personality of our Lord. 

‘Him have I seen! .. . 

Heart cannot harbour, tongue can utter not 
The vision of mine eyes .. . 

He is the answer, 

He is the fulfilment and the prophecy, 

He is the destination and the way, 
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In him arise the dead... 

He is the consolation of the world. 

Into the prison house of tyranny 

He comes with starry freedom in his eyes.’ 


Judas believes, and at this period in the play there 
is an interval of a year. Doubt, we are shown later, 
assailed Judas strongly during this year, a curious, 
subtle doubt. For Judas, the hope of the world was 
in a man or a scheme that would get rid of physical 
suffering. And it is easy to see that that is what he 
expects of Jesus Christ. He fully believes that He 
will manifest His divinity in this definite way, bring- 
in 

. ‘Soft recompense and sweet relief from pain 

E’en for the littlest suffering thing alive.’ 


But there is no sign as yet of such a manifestation, 
and doubt of Jesus Christ’s divinity begins to assail 
his mind, till, in his anguish he is spoken of ‘as one 
possessed.’ He has apparently come to pin his belief 
in our Lord more and more on this narrow expecta- 
tion. 

‘ He hath said 
He brings God’s kingdom—nay His kingdom comes 
Before this generation pass away. 
Have ye not heard? ‘I will make all things new.’’’ 


In personal contact with Jesus Christ, his faith re- 
gains its strength, but away, he is in the anguish of 


doubt. 
‘My thoughts are flung 
Like flotsam in the vortex of the storm, 
And all is strange and dark and terrible.’ 


His real personal faith struggles with his reason for 
the command of his mind, until he can tolerate the 
situation no longer. If Jesus Christ will not manifest 
His divinity, he must force Him to it, so that in his 
troubled mind, faith shall for ever quell doubt and re- 
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Judas the Betrayer 


bellious reason. How many days and nights he strug- 
gled with his problem we do not know, but it must 
have been with something like madness in his brain 
that he finally resolved to deliver his Master into per- 
sonal danger; and straightway he betrayed Him to 
the priests! Not for one moment does he anticipate 
that Christ will not save Himself. He fully expects 
that our Lord will be driven to the longed-for revela- 
tion. 

In passionate and finely-written scenes, we hear the 
confession of his betrayal to Simon, his father, and 
Ruth, his betrothed : 

‘Yea, with a kiss did I betray the Christ 


I betrayed him unto them 
That he might manifest his destiny. 
I tell thee that his mission was forgot 
And ’mid immortal dreams he dwelt aloof 
From our mortality that craved surcease 
From endless woe.’ 


And we see the swift rush of its consequences. 
Cleverly, too, are we shown how the real faith and 
personal love for his Master floods the brain of Judas 
as soon as our Lord is apprehended and made to 
suffer. The procession to Calvary is made to pass by 
the window of Judas’s chamber. Distraught by the 
common interpretation put upon his act, and by the 
terror that is filling his mind at the awful consequences 
of the betrayal, Judas is taken for mad. 

When our Lord is actually outside the house, Judas 
bursts through the confusion of his reeling mind to a 
final confession of faith. He rushes to the window 
and leans out : 


‘ Though all the world deny thee, I believe!’ 
And hail thee God eternal, Son of Man, 
Messias, Christ, the Saviour of the Jews 
And all mankind!’ 
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‘I, I believe on thee! 
Hear me, O hear me! pass not to thy death 
Holding me faithless through eternity. 
For my great love’s sake, hear me, lift thine eyes! 
Gaze once, my God, upon me! Heed them not! 
Lift up thine eyes that I may see the light 
Of understanding, pity and forgiveness, 
Deep in their perfect depths.’ 


The hidden procession moves on and passes to Cal- 
vary, and Judas is left alone. The climax has been 
passed and Judas’s thoughts recur to his problem. The 
world has not been changed, the world, that is, as he 
sees it, and a man that he feels is God, the centre of 
all truth and happiness, has gone to His death. To 
his whirling mind the truth has been disproved and is 
false, but falsity itself has no meaning when it is his 
God and his heart’s passionate attachment that is false. 
In a black silence, his mind wanders on the brink of 
the abyss of madness. Something stirs his brain : 

‘A voice—a voice—it calls me through the night. 

A voice I hear—yet would not hear. I come 

Away!... Away!... it calls me hence. I come!’ 
and he rushes from the room to his death. 

Judas is the chief protagonist of this drama, but he 
is not the hero of the play. Jesus Christ is the hero; 
it is the anticipation of His return that lightens the 
final tragedy. Whatever motives led the author to 
this theme, there is no doubt that he makes Christ 
stand throughout for something spiritual. Judas has 
been tied to the physical facts, and they have led him 
to the halter. But our Lord never comes into the play. 
We do not see Christ Who is the beginning, centre 
and end of the play, whose presence is responsible 
for all its emotions and reactions. We see only the 
varied characters whose inclination, duty or antagon- 
ism brought them into contact with Jesus Christ, and, 
as we have seen, the author’s powers have been cen- 
tred chiefly in the reaction of Judas to this contact. 
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Judas the Betrayer 


We are shown all the world of that day, disciple, 


Jew and Pagan, while outside, above and beyond 


them all, is the Saviour from Nazareth. With great 
insight and sympathy the author has created the im- 
pression of a force coming into the lives of these 
people, truer and more consistent than any of them 
in the human sense, but partaking also of some quality 
that is outside human nature. All their reactions to his 
personality seem feeble, human and inadequate to the 
occasion, and something looms behind the play turn- 
ing them into puppets. In the last scene but one the 
two dramas, the staged and the unstaged, are separ- 
ated only by the wall of Judas’s chamber. But the 
Carpenter from Nazareth passes on—an inspiration to 
many and a mystery to all in His world, as in every 
world that followed. 


D. F. Fany. 
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CANDLEMASS 


The town is half awake; the nave, the choir, 
Are dark, and all is dim within, without ; 

But every chapel fringed with the devout, 

Is bright with February flowers of fire. 

At Mass, a thousand years ago in Rome, 

Thus Priest, thus Server at the altar bowed ; 
Thus knelt, thus blessed itself the kneeling crowd, 
At Dawn, within the secret catacomb. 

Thus shall they meet for Mass, until the day 
The glory of the world shall pass away. 

And beauty far above all human reach, 

And power, and wealth beyond all mortal price, 
And glory that outsoars all thought, all speech, 
Speak in the whispered words of sacrifice. 


Maurice BARING. 


February 2nd, 1923. 
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TAILLEFER 


Before the waiting long-bows bent and sprang, 
Before a thousand arrows broke the sky 
That misty dawn on Senlac . . . was a clang 
Of arms, and Taillefer rode by 

Tossing his sword on high. 


To us who battle but who cannot live, 
Happy was he, this Taillefer, who might 

In one superb and joyous gesture give 

The careless courage and the young delight, 
The splendour of the fight. 


We too, we are not cravens, but our eyes 
Shine with no wonder, lighten with no mirth, 
Where is the god-like glory of surprise, 

The chivalry, whose star shone on our birth 
Upon this earth? 


The crash of spears is round us and we know 
The lances glitter for us, but we dare 
A harder thing than courage: for the foe 
Dear, lordly Laugher, that assails is Care. 

O ride before us too, and teach us so 
To laugh like thee, Taillefer. 


VIVIENNE DayRELL- 











REVIEWS 


Tue TRIAL OF Mary, QUEEN oF Scors. Edited by A. Francis 
Steuart, Advocate. (Notable British Trials Series.) Edin- 
burgh and London, William Hodge & Co., 1923. Cloth, 
10/6 net. 


In this excellent series of famous English and Scottish 
Trials, some thirty volumes have already appeared. They deal 
with Causes of every type, from those of Eugene Aram and of 
Captain Porteous (of Heart of Midlothian fame) to the more 
modern ones of Dr. Crippen and Roger Casement. Mr. A. 
Francis Steuart, who was responsible for the very interesting 
volume on the great Douglas case of 1767—9, now gives us a 
further contribution to the series in his Trial of Mary, Queen 
of Scots. He sets forth as fully as may be the accusations, 
pleadings and sentence which led to the Scottish Queen’s execu- 
tion after nineteen years imprisonment; and has drawn 
materials from every known source, from the Vatican Library 
to the Cottonian Manuscripts. A useful introduction and some 
illuminating notes, plans, portraits and chronological tables add 
to the interest of the book. The reader is enabled to follow, 
so far as the quaint crabbed legal language allows, the pro- 
ceedings at Fotheringay Castle, in the Star Chamber, and in 
Parliament; while writs, warrants, commissions, notes of evi- 
dence and elaborate arguments and disquisitions on the justice 
and legality of the trial form a setting to the main narrative. 
The whoie concludes with a moving and pathetic contemporary 
account of the Queen’s last days and heroic death. Altogether 
a ‘human document’ of the first order, set forth with practised 


skill. Rospert BRACcEY. 


Jé@rusaLeM: RECHERCHES DE TOPOGRAPHIE, d’ARCHEOLOGIE ET 
p’Histoire, par les PP. Hugues Vincent et F. M. Abel, 
O.P. Tome II, Jérusatem NouveE.te, Fasc. III. Paris: 
J. Gabalda. 


Rarely does a book appear, whose authority in its subject is 
as unequalled as in the case of the present work. Thirty years 
of unceasing study, carried on at Jerusalem itself and marked 
by brilliant insight no less than by the strictest scientific preci- 
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Reviews 


sion, have given to Fathers Vincent and Abel of the Dominican 
Ecole Biblique, regarding the topography, archeology and his- 
tory of the Holy City, an authority which is admittedly unique. 
Shortly before the war they issued the first instalments of a 
work whose aim was to set out the literary, topographical and 
archeological data as exactly and completely as possible, and, 
in the light of these, to attempt to retrace the history of Jeru- 
salem. This great work will consist of two large quarto 
volumes, the first, Jérusalem Antique, dealing with the city from 
its earliest beginning until its destruction by Titus in a.p. 70, 
the second, Jérusalem Nouvelle, continuing the subject to our 
own day. Each volume will consist of four fascicules, and each 
fascicule of at least two hundred pages. Both for authorita- 
tiveness and completeness, then, the finished work will be alto- 
gether beyond comparison. The first fascicule of the first 
volume on the general topography appeared in 1912, and no 
reader can fail to appreciate the brilliance of treatment, or to 
be fascinated by the vivid light it throws on the Jerusalem of 
the Old Testament. Of the second volume two fascicules (60 
frs.) appeared in 1914 dealing with Aelia Capitolina, the Holy 
Sepulchre and the sanctuaries on the Mount of Olives, and we 
now get the third fascicule of the same volume, La Sainte Sion 
et les Sanctuaires de second ordre (60 frs.). The Cenacle, Geth- 
semane, House of Caiaphas, Praetorium of Pilate, Calvary and 
(exquisite dedication) Saint Peter in Gallicantu—on the absorb- 
ing interest of a work which treats with a master’s hand of 
these and other like subjects there is no need to insist; suffice 
it to say that both the student of the New Testament and the 
professed archeologist will find their needs generously provided 
for. A word should be said of the illustrations. This third 
fascicule alone contains one hundred and eight illustrations in 
the text, and twenty-three plans, etc., printed separately, and 
the illustrations of the other parts will be on the same lavish 
scale. It will be seen that no effort has been spared to make 
clear the meaning of the text and to bring before the reader’s 
mind as exact an image as possible of the concrete reality. The 
result is that the work will be invaluable to the serious student 
of the Bible and the history and archaeology of Palestine. We 
have said that it is beyond comparison, and it is not in correc- 
tion of that that we mention Sir G. A. Smith’s two well-known 
volumes on the topography and history of Jerusalem; it is be- 
cause we have seen that in many ways attractive book spoken 
of as indispensable. Of course the statement was never true, 
but in presence of the work under review it becomes mani- 
festly absurd. 
L.W. 
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Tue Benepictines. By Dom Bruno Destrée: translated by a 
Benedictine of Princethorpe Priory, Warwickshire, with a 
preface by Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., M.A., F.S.A. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 5/- net.) 


This book was written originally, as the author's preface 
tells us, for the instruction of the traveller who happens upon a 
Benedictine monastery. It is therefore not intended to be more 
than a popular introduction to its subject, a sort of guide-book 
to Benedictinism. With this end in view, the author gives us a 
short acceunt of the nature and origin of Benedictinism, sum- 
maries of its long and varied history of fourteen centuries, and 
a review of its present position. 

The book has had the advantage of being revised and 
brought up to date by Dom Bede Camm, and we were therefore 
surprised to find in it some rather obvious errors. Surely it is 
not true that King Theodoric was assassinated (p. 28), that St. 
Columbanus founded Iona (p. 61), and, to come to modern 
times, that Bishop Hedley was a monk of Belmont (p. 16s). 
The paragraph devoted to the last-named is an example of im- 
perfect translation, but may be corrected by reference to the 
publisher’s advertisement at the end of the book. We are not 
sure that St. Benedict’s chapter on the craftsmen of the monas- 
tery has anything to do with art in the restricted sense (p. 152) : 
we think he had a more utilitarian purpose. The College of St. 
Athanasius at Rome owes a divided allegiance (see pp. 147 and 
151). In the history of the revived English Congregation we 
note that the first superior of St. Gregory’s was the martyr 
John Roberts, a very questionable assertion, and that Ample- 
forth and Douai have not received much attention. On the 
other hand Downside is frequently mentioned and receives the 
reflected glory of Dom Chapman’s scholarship which is properly 
due elsewhere. In speaking of the schools attached to Bene- 
dictine monasteries we think ‘ enfants’ should be translated 
‘boys’ and not ‘ children.’ 

We were surprised to find also, that there is no reference 
in the bibliographical notes to Abbot Butler’s Benedictine 
Monachism, to Abbot Delatte’s Commentary on the Rule of St. 
Benedict, or to Abbot Herwegen’s Der Heilige Benedikt, which 
books are now unquestionably of primary importance, while 
older and obsolete works are mentioned. From a note on p. 24 
one would gather that St. Gregory the Great wrote a Vita S. 
Benedicti other than the second book of his Dialogues, to which 
that title is often, though improperly, given. And we noted 
several small errors of this sort. The translation is fairly welt 

done, but there are some difficult sentences. 
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On the whole, we advise the reader not to expect too much 
of this little book, and we warn him that he will need to be 
brave. Statistics make difficult reading and condensed history 
—fourteen centuries in a hundred pages—is only one degree 
better. For the rest, and with the limitations we have indi- 
cated, he will find this book a useful compendium of information 


about a very ancient and still vigorous institution. 
J.M.C. 


Tue Rep Queen. E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, F.R.Hist.S. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 6/-.) 

This book is by way of being an experiment in literature, 
and is undoubtedly a successful one. The author’s idea is to 
present the history of Queen Elizabeth’s reign in the form of a 
novel, without, however, employing any but historical charac- 
ters, whose sayings and doings are also strictly historical, many 
of the sayings being taken from the actual State Papers of the 
period. This has the effect of making the book an. historical 
one, with all the fascination of a book of fiction. It cannot, 
of course, compete with Scott’s Kenilworth or Benson’s By 
what Authority, from the point of view of interest, but it has 
the advantage of presenting the character of the ‘ Red Queen’ 
as seen and understood by her contemporaries. 

Nor are the other characters in the book less historically 
accurate. Leicester, Burleigh, Essex, Blessed Edmund Cam- 
pion, to take only a few of the great names, are depicted as 
their fellow-countrymen saw them. The death of the holy mar- 
tyr is beautifully described, and forms a vivid contrast with the 
fearful scene of despair and terror which accompanied the dying 
moments of Elizabeth, and is so ably described by the writer. 
The whole book is written in a delightful style that carries the 
reader with interest to the end, and although the work might 
possibly be criticised as too full of incident, so well are the 
numerous historical facts woven into the narrative that the 


book does not pall. 
G.S.W.G. 


Fiyinc Leaves. By the Rt. Rev. Sir David O. Hunter-Blair. 
(Heath Cranton, Ltd. 12/6 net.) 

In the autumn of his life, Abbot Hunter-Blair has brought 
together these Flying Leaves and (an unusual proceeding) 
gathered them into a literary granary. Papers read to Catholic 
societies in England and America; essays reprinted from 
various periodicals ; impressions of eminent men (Anglican Bis- 
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hops and others); a propagandist article on the Irish situation 
of 1921, republished from a Brazilian paper; an article re- 
printed from the Catholic Encyclopedia ;— all these have been 
rescued from the obscurity into which they might otherwise 
have sunk. 

There is in this volume (as its title suggests) much that is 
ephemeral. The papers on ‘ Oxford as it is’ (written in 1908) 
and ‘ Jerusalem of to-day’ (1901) might at least have been re- 
named. The impression is inevitable that had the publication 
of Flying Leaves been delayed some years, many of the less 
noteworthy essays (such as that dealing with the adventures of 
a plum-pudding in Pernambuco) would have been suppressed, 
and the more permanent contributions to literature increased in 
number. 

One is grateful to Abbot Hunter-Blair for his papers on 
Catholics at the National Universities, the Relations between 
Scottish Universities and the Holy See, the splendid sketch 
(reprinted from the Dublin Review) of the life of Charles Lane 
Fox, and for his brief excursions into the monastic life of Scot- 


land, Wales 2 South A ica. 
— alee and Seu a W. G. Macpona.p. 


Mapameé Mo cé, Foundress of the Institute of the Sisters of 
Charity of Saint Louis 1763—1825. Translated from the 
French by E. Hamilton-Moore. (W. Heffer and Sons, 
Ltd., Cambridge, 1922.) 


The popularity of a Baroness Orczy or Anthony Hope might 
easily have been rivalled by an aptly written chronicle of the 
early years of Madame Mole’s life, but the pen of one versed 
in a greater art than theirs would be needed to describe fittingly 
the closing episodes of her saintly career. Married at seventeen 
to the young Count de Molé, Marie Louise Elizabeth de 
Lamoignon was destined within a very few years to see her hus- 
band numbered among the unfortunate victims of the Revolu- 
tion. Prostrated by shock, she was herself arrested a few weeks 
later and literally carried to the conciergerie, where with her 
five little children she was imprisoned amidst all the horrors of 
that terrible time. Seven months after the death of Robespierre 
she was set at liberty. The loss of her dearly-loved husband 
had inspired her to vow her life to God and, sacrificing, like 
another, Jeanne Francoise de Chantal, her love for her children 
to her greater love for God, she left Paris in 1803 for Vannes, 
where under the direction of the saintly Monsignor de Pance- 
mont she founded the Congregation of the Sisters of Charity of 
Saint Louis. 
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Henceforward the days of the beautiful and gifted young 
Countess were passed in the service of God and of France. ‘My 
country has persecuted me and I have hated her,’ she had said, 
‘ for this reason I would now sacrifice myself for her.’ 


Orphanages, boarding-schools for the more wealthy, retreats 
for men and women, all these needs, made only the more im- 
perative by the troublous times France had passed through, 
were met by her zeal and devotedness.. That the blessing of 
God rested on her work was proved even before her death, 
which took place on March 4th, 1825. For over a century, 
thousands of orphan children have found more than a home 
within the convents of the Sisters of Charity of St.. Louis, while 
their educational establishments are to be found, not only in 
their native France, but in England, America and Canada. In 
1915 the schools of the Congregation in the Province of Quebec 
were affiliated to the University of Laval. 


This interesting sketch, the preface tells us, is merely in- 
tended as an introduction of Madame Molé and her work to 
English speaking readers; it is in no way an abridgement of 
the important biography in French from the pen of the Marquis 
de Ségur. The brochure may be obtained from the Reverend 
Mother of the Convent of Saint Louis, Minehead. 

M.D. 


Tue AxcnorHotp. A Divine Comedy. By Enid Dinnis. 
(Sands and Co., 6/-.) 

This delightful book bears the dedication : to Dame Julian, 
of Norwich. It tells how a great lady gave her all—her youth 
and beauty, her wealth and renown, her gallant knight, even 
her fair name and her own imperious nature—to purchase ‘ the 
treasure of great price’; and how, hidden away in her anchor- 
hold, she influenced the lives of such different characters as Sir 
Alaric and little Godiva, Friar Nicholas and Kate the Wanton, 
the Scholar from Oxford and the half-witted No man’s Danny ; 
and finally, how all this was brought about by a jest of the 
King’s jongleur. It is a simple enough story, but underneath 
it all runs the shining current of one theme, which, in this 
twentieth century, is as compelling as when in the twelfth, Saint 
Bernard made of it his sweetest song. And the theme being 
what it is, praise for the skill with which Miss Dinnis has woven 
her story seems as incongruous as applause breaking in on the 
silent unfolding of some beautiful mystery play. 

Some few years ago, in a little book of verse published by 
Blackwell, Oxford, there appeared a poem by the same author 
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entitled The Solitaries, which told how one solitary sought, in 
the shelter of the unheeding crowd, where ‘——may sanctity 
all eyes evade,’ the one who had fled thither paradoxically from 
the publicity of his lonely cell in the desert : 


‘I sought you there to crave a moment’s rest, 

But when you turned bright eyes on me, as though 
Within my soul to measure that request, 

A sudden shyness seized on me, and lo! 

I ran away and hid behind a jest.’ 


The story of the Anchorhold is delightful, because it is so 
unconscious an example of this saving jest; for certainly all 
unknown to the hiding hermit, the burden of his song has 
reached the hearts of the listeners long before its secret is re- 
vealed in the printed page. 


‘ Expertus potest credere 
Quid sit Jesum diligere.’ 


Cardinal Vaughan’s appreciation of Montgomery Car- 
michael’s John William Walsh as fiction worthy to rank as 
spiritual reading, might with equal right be claimed for Miss 
Dinnis’s ‘ Divine Comedy’; for if in the latter book there is 
certainly far more of the ‘ jest’ we are constantly checking our 
laughter at the comedy so as to lose no one whisper of the 
divine—and for the comfort of the timorous, let it be said at 
once that the jest is safely held at the point of the pen that could 
write of Fiddlemee the jongleur at Mass: ‘ He scarce dared to 
bend himself with the others at the showing of the Host lest the 
bells attached to his garments should mingle their profane tink- 
ling with the sacring bell.’ 


And with all this, if such a thing as a spiritual Gilbert and 
Sullivan Opera were possible, this book would supply the very 
material needed. Every adjective used by the enthusiastic lover 
of the D’Oyley Carte productions might be applied with equal 
meaning to The Anchorhold—it is humorous, pathetic, beauti- 
ful, merry, quaint, and it is all this elevated to the supernatural 
plane. It is full of picturesque scenes and of dialogue that is at 
once both spiritual and spirituel. Fiddlemee the jongleur alone 
would make its instant success; his lyrics are a little treasure 
in themselves. 


Of course, there are faults. Occasionally the medieval 
phraseology is mixed with strangely modern expressions which 
give an air of unreality, and the punctuation is in places erratic. 
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The printers’ errors are many and terrible. ‘Scandal’ for 
‘ sandal’, ‘ they was’, ‘momento’ for ‘ memento’. 

And yet—the shade of Dame Catherine must surely prompt 
the thought—it would be quite in keeping with the spirit of 
Divine Comedy if these blemishes on what were otherwise so 
perfect a thing, were a faerie geste set there for the safe-guard- 
ing of a treasure far greater than the writer’s art without which 
The Anchorhold could never have been written. 

S.M.D. 


CarHotic FairH in THE Hoty Eucnarist. (W. Heffer and 
Sons, Ltd., Cambridge. 1923.) 

This book contains the papers read at the Summer School 
of Catholic Students held at Cambridge last July, and those 
responsible for the School are to be congratulated for their 
choice both of subject and lecturers. The years to come pro- 
mise to be the Eucharistic Golden Age of the Church; and it 
is fitting, also, that the doctrine and its significance should be 
spread abroad now, when the various denominations are com- 
paring their assets. This book might well be used as a text 
book by the C.E.G.; for it will serve to dissipate those pre- 
judices, which, to judge from Hyde Park and other open air 
centres, make the Eucharist a stumbling block to many. One 
is confident that it might with startling success become ‘ the 
power of God and the wisdom of God.’ The lectures are of a 
uniformly high quality, and it would be invidious to make 
comparisons between them, especially as many of the lecturers 
will be appreciated variously by various classes of readers. 
That of Abbot Cabrol, for instance, is an admirable introduc- 
tion for the uninitiated to the study of the Mass; Dom. Chap- 
man’s is a model of scholarly treatment; F. Reeves, O.P., 
proved that the Thomistic metaphysics can be so presented as 
to awaken enthusiastic interest, while P. de la Taille’s two 
lectures on the Mass are a joy to the theologian, and so illu- 
minatingly developed that they make the reader feel that he 
has been blind to the many-splendoured mysteries of the Re- 
demption, the Resurrection and the mystical Body. The ap 
pendix, too, by F. H. Morrisey is very welcome, both for its 
skilful use of evidence and the light shed on the early devotion 
to the Eucharist in the Catacombs. One omission is felt, 
which is perhaps inevitable; there is no synoptic view of the 
life of the Church nourished and transformed into the likeness 
of Christ by the greatest of all the sacraments. How interest- 
ing it would be to see the Augustinian idea; so well worked 
out by F. Jagger, S.J.—of the intimate relation of the mys- 
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tical Body to communion with Our Lord’s Flesh, turned into 
an apologetic argument for the specific character of Catho- 
licism. But, as I say, the omission may be inevitable, and a 
careful reader will find on finishing the book an overpowering 
sense of the importance of the Blessed Sacrament in the cor- 
porate life of the Church. 


The success of this Summer School, following on that of 
the Bible Congress, augurs well for the future of the meetings 
of the Higher Studies. This gathering of the clans, of the 
scattered learning and resources of the Church ought to do 
much to dissipate ignorance, and produce a well-informed body 
of Catholics in this country. 


M. C. D. 


Tue Mippte Aces, by Fr. Funck-Brentano. Translated from 
the French by Elizabeth O’Neill, M.A. (Heinemann. 12/6.) 


This latest addition to ‘ The National History of France,’ 
by the editor of the whole series, has a two-fold interest for 
the Catholic student. It fulfils with amplitude and brilliance 
its promise of seeing the most civilised of the Christian nations 
through the most Christianized of the world’s centuries ; while 
at the same time it cuts the ground from under the feet of 


faith by displaying Christianity as a mere buttress to national 
sentiment. 


This attitude, so prevalent nowadays in France and Italy, 
and so much more dangerous to the interests of ‘ religion clean 
and undefiled’ than the écrasez l’infame of open hostility, is 
worth a moment’s consideration before passing on to more 
attractive aspects of this invaluable book. 


‘The manners, ideas, beliefs and customs of a people crys- 
talize, if one may say so, under the form of religion . . . anda 
people cling to them only in the degree in which these beliefs 
are necessary to their social life. . . . With the triumph of a 
heresy such as that of the Manicheans at the beginning of the 
eleventh century France would have melted away.’ 


The nice derangement of values displayed in this passage 
reminds one of the old story of the don who consoled himself 
for an undergraduate’s suicide by reflecting that he would 
probably have been sent down in any case. But nationalism 
iiber alles has a not unwelcome ring when it claims—still 
apropos of the Albigensian difficulty—that ‘ under these wars 
of religion deeper causes may be found.’ Most Catholics at 
this hour of the day will be only too glad to find these causes; 
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and let the national unity of France have all the credit of such 
indecently mixed enterprises as the Sack of Béziers and the 
Battle of Muret. On the ecclesiastical abettors of the last 
named, Mons. Funck-Brentano—whose strips of chanson and. 
chronicle are half the charm of his book—quotes an apposite 
passage of Guillaume le Clerc : 


‘ But the clerk should go to his scripture 
And to his psalms, to sing, 
And let the knight go 
To his great battles in the field : 
While he is in front of the altar.’ 


The Church, however, exploited by the State, is only one 
side of the picture. The State inspired by the Church is 
the other; and the only one worth dwelling upon. Under this 
head Mons. Funck-Brentano’s book is the starting point for 
a hundred stirring meditations. ‘Love, the great virtue of 
the Middle Ages,’ is seen flowering as it has never flowered 
before or since through the three feudal centuries (tenth to 
thirteenth) presided over by the descendants of Hugh Capet. 
Feudalism at its best was but an amplification and extension 
of the Christian family. ‘ What the father is to his children 
the baron is to his faithful followers, the patrician to his 
artisans, the great feudal lord to his vassals, and the king to 
his feudatories.’ ‘You shall have him for a father,’ ‘ Bum 
pro patre habebitis,’ says Adalbéron, Archbishop of Rheims, 
in supporting the candidature of the first Capetian monarch, 
and the word held good of all the best of Hugh’s descendants 
and was only refuted by the sovereignty of the Valois. 

The rise and fall of this paternal feudalism is the main 
theme of the book; the ‘ deplorable’ Hundred Years’ War, 
ushering in the modern King Louis XI, being a mere colophon 
to a finished page. The development of the fief and with it 
the patria from the single household which in the ninth century 
was all there was of either, is traced in gross and in detail; 
the urban fief whose patrician merchants and artisans were 
the exact counterpart of the rural barons and their peasants, 
being treated with exceptional clarity. Of the great figures 
involved, perhaps the most attractive of all are Louis the Fat 
and his minister Suger, Abbot of St. Denis. 


‘ Follow him (says our historian of the king) along the steep 
roads, furrowed with swamps, bordered by thickets and quick- 
set hedges, on his strong charger. He has on his head am 
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egg-shaped helmet of burnished brass; his broad shoulders 
wear a hooded tunic of leather plaited with iron rings, and he 
holds in his vigorous hand a large sword whose golden pommel 
encloses a tooth of St. Denis.’ It was this king, so burly by 
nature that it was hard for him to mount his horse, who 
earned by his incessant warfare on violence the nick-name of 
‘Louis the Justiciar.’ ‘The devoted people whom he had 
maintained in peace,’ says Suger, ‘left castle and town and 
abandoned the plough to hasten to meet him on the roads. 
They prayed to God for his safety.’ 


Of Suger himself, Suger ‘ who practised fasting and macera- 
tions’ but ‘ like Francis of Assisi numbered gaiety among the 
highest virtues,’ the prettiest if not the most imposing account 
is the following : 


‘ There was one of the gifts of heaven,’ writes a contem- 
porary,’ which was refused him: namely the grace of becoming 
fatter as Abbot of St. Denis than he had been as a simple 
monk; while others, no matter how thin they were before, 
no sooner held the abbatial cross than their cheeks and 
stomachs and even their hearts began to put on fat.’ 


‘ Little in body and little in race,’ it was also said of him 
by his biographer, Guillaume le Moyne, that ‘the moment 
disturbance showed itself in the kingdom, and war broke out, 
Suger appeared as the contriver of concord, the most courage- 
ous mediator of peace.’ 


Quotations such as these, woven delightfully into strands 
of sustained argument, are typical of Mons. Funck-Brentano’s 
vivacious scholarship. He has been lucky in his translator ; 
and though his index is a trifle thin, he has been generous 
in appending a discreet and ample list of sources to the end of 
every chapter of his book. 

H.P.E. 


‘Our Lapy Sarmnt Mary. By J. G. H. Barry, D.D. (Edwin 
S. Gorham, New York.) 


Most sermons, however enthralling when preached, prove 
but dull reading. We have an exception in this book by a 
clergyman of the American Episcopalian Church. Its purpose, 
which it should certainly fulfil, is to defend and propagate 
devotion to Our Lady in the Anglican Church; and it contains 
useful and suggestive thoughts on many other subjects besides. 
The sermons alternate with prayers from various liturgies, and 
hymns to Our Lady. The hymns are mostly pre-Reformation 
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and many are very beautiful, but why are some of the collects 
from the Roman Liturgy labelled ‘ Old Catholic’? 


On a few points Mr. Barry is out of accord with Catholic 
doctrine, as, for example, in the matter of original sin (pp. 
47-49), or when he makes the astonishing declaration that 
‘communications of the divine will through dream, or vision 


or inner voice . . . one may almost say . . . are the normal 
means in the case of advanced sanctity,’ and that for ‘ one 
whose life is based on spiritual postulates . . . though he may 


never have attained anything’ in the way of such revelations, 
they are ‘to be expected,’ and that we should ‘regard the 
Christian life which has no experience of them as abnormal.’ 
(pp. 195-6). From the importance attributed by Mr. Barry 
to the mind of the saints in matters of doctrine, nevertheless, 
it seems likely that on a closer acquaintance with Catholic 
ascetical and mystical writers, he would discard so perilous a 
theory. He seems unfamiliar, too, with the theological 

of the invocation of saints; and, again, with the Catholic tradi- 
tion about St. Joseph, when, without hesitation or discussion, 
he declares that Our Lord’s ‘ brethren’ were sons of the saint 
by a former marriage. Yet the book on the whole is a proof 
that almost every point of Catholic dogma may be believed 
by one who is yet quite alien to the Catholic attitude regard- 
ing revealed truth, and who has never grasped the Catholic 
idea of the Church’s God-given authority. In the chapter 
on Loyalty (to the Anglican Church) especially, we have an 
example, so common in the writings of like thinkers, of the 
pathetically earnest wish to claim membership of the Catholic 
Church becoming the father of thought, to the abortiveness of 
which the conceiver succeeds in blinding himself without con- 
scious insincerity. Maintaining that the locat interests of 
patriotism destroy inter-nationalism to the detriment of uni- 
versal human interests, he applies his assertion to the churches 
of Christendom, and declares that ‘the Roman Church. . . has 
subordinated the Catholic interests of the Church to the local 
interests of the Papacy,’ while, ‘ the Churches of the Anglican 
Rite are less bound, perhaps, than others.’ A fallacy so obviously 
paradoxical is hardly worth refuting. The accusation is brought 
against the one Church which is literally universal and has 
kept intact that ‘visible unity’ which Mr. Barry declares to 
have been wrecked throughout Christendom ‘on the rocks of 
local pride and local interests’; while all those churches which 
have withdrawn from the obedience of the Papacy as the 
divinely instituted centre of authority have become locally or 
racially restricted. 
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Mr. Barry then maintains that ‘there is no intention any- 
where shown in the authoritative documents of the Anglican 
Church to effect a change in religion,’ that the Anglican 
authorities on the contrary, disclaimed any such intention, and 
that ‘the Reformation . . . was simply a declaration of govern- 
mental independence.’ However the reformers may have ex- 
pressed their intention, it is undeniable that they certainly did 
change the religion of England. Mr. Barry tells us that ‘ in 
following out this line of investigation’ he has waded through 
“dreary documents’ which he doubts ‘whether any other 
extant human being has read.’ We should have imagined the 
only document on the subject which he had not read to be 
the xxxix Articles in the Book of Common Prayer, did he 
not dismiss them on p. 17 with the brief remark that ‘ they 
are not articles of Faith but of Religion.’ Seeing that they 
deal with matters of faith, the distinction is difficult. 


Again when Mr. Barry asserts ‘on the principles of the 
Anglican formularies’ the rights of the Anglican clergy to 
provide for the spiritual needs of their flocks by ‘the means in 
use throughout Catholic Christendom,’ and gives Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament as an example, we might think he 
had never read that famous formulary, the ‘ Black Rubric,’ 
which, twist it how disapprovers will, was clearly in the minds 
of its authors an official declaration that no adoration was to 
be paid to the consecrated species at Communion. After this, 
the clearness and force of Mr. Barry’s reasoning in his apology 
for the Catholic doctrine regarding Our Lady come as a pleas- 
ing surprise. 

May Our Lady’s prayers win for one who has so lovingly 
and ably defended her prerogatives, including her Immaculate 
Conception, the fulfillment of his own words: ‘ Where there is 
no resistance to God’s will, but only the desire to know it more 
fully, there is always the gradual assimilation of the ay 


Tuomas Hosses. An Introduction. By George E. G. Catlin. 
(Blackwell, Oxford. 3/- net.) 


Mr. Hobbes, except with respect to his materialism, re- 
minds one of Dean Inge. There is the same pessimistic 
attitude towards humanity, the same belief in stern discipline, 
and the same intense prejudice against the exercise of dis- 
cipline in the ecclesiastical sphere, as exemplified in the Catho- 
lic Church. His popularity, too, was in large part due to his 
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pithy way of putting things. Much of the disorder of his 
day he attributed to ‘man wolfing man’ and to ‘ private 
opinions obstinately adhered to.’ The ‘ general inclination of 
mankind’ is a ‘ perpetual and restless desire for power after 
power, that ceases only with death.’ Where there is conflict 
of intelligences, the ‘ coarser wits’ generally prevail. In these 
days especially is it worth while to weigh his remark that 
‘division of sovereignty either worketh no effect to the taking 
away of simple subjection, or introduceth war, wherein the 
private sword has place again.’ 


Hobbes’ philosophy repays study. Moreover it is necessary 
to study him, if one would satisfy university examiners; and 
we know of no introduction to Hobbes more concise, more 
complete, more richly illustrated with the philosopher’s sayings, 
than is Mr. Catlin’s sixty-page booklet. The student will not 
find there all that it is necessary to know about Hobbes, but he 
will at any rate learn what Mr. Hobbes was iike, and will find 
there most that it is needful to know about his philosophic 
and political environment. 

L. J. W. 


THe TrrumpH oF Love. By Benedict Williamson. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., London. 10/6 net.) 


This is a book about the life of mystical union with God.., 
It is not a treatise of ascetism, that is, it does not treat of the 
ways of ordinary Christian life nor even of the ways of what 
may be called ordinary holiness; but it deals with that highest 
stage of the Christian life, which according to St. Thomas 
Aquinas is that of the ‘ perfect,’ as distinct from either that 
of ‘ beginners’ or that of the ‘ proficient.’ It is dedicated ‘ To 
the Lovers of Jesus,’ to those namely who ‘ have fallen in love 
with Jesus ’—to those who have already begun ‘to taste and 
see that the Lord is sweet.’ 


It is indeed impossible adequately to define, explain, or 
describe the marvellously wonderful life of mystic union with 
God; but in this book Fr. Williamson seems almost to have 
accomplished the impossible. Following the example of the 
saints, of the writers on mystical theology, and of Holy Scrip- 
ture itself, he seeks to describe the various phases of this 
supernatural state by comparing it with the life of perfect 
human love. This he does, of course, with the greatest rever- 
ence, and we are of opinion, with a very large measure of 
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True, we are not sure that this work will be much help to 
those to whom it is dedicated. Probably this is beyond the 
author’s hope, for He must know that the ‘ Lovers of Jesus’ 
realize from experience that any attempted description of their 
spiritual experiences and joy in divine love will fall very far 
short of the reality. But to those who dare not as yet claim 
to have attained to so high a degree of Divine Union—and 
these are they whom probably the author had chiefly in view— 
this book, we think, will be as a revelation of what ineffable 
joys they may dare to hope for, even in this life, by the total 
dedication of themselves to God. 

J. H. 


Princes or His Peopre. I. St. JoHN THE EVANGELIST (ii). 
By C. C. Martindale, S.J. Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
pp. 164. 4/-. 

This is an excellent account of the Apocalypse; very con- 
cise, carefully planned and thoroughly readable. We fancy 
most people shrink from attempting any serious study of the 
Apocalypse because such a task would seem to demand pon- 
derous commentaries and a profound knowledge of Biblical 
literature. Fr. Martindale shews us how we can discard such 
terrifying adjuncts to study and may learn to revel in the 
Revelation. He himself has of course made use of commen- 
taries and then given us in a practical form the fruits of his 
toil. St. John applies to our Blessed Lord all the imagery 
and titles recorded in the Old Testament: why should this 
be described as ‘terrible daring,’ p.32? It was the simple 
dogmatic truth. We thought book prices were supposed to be 
going down, but 4/- for these pages is not a hopeful augury. 


H.P. 
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